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Beautiful Adelaide and its 
botanical riches 

Max Bourke AM takes a light-hearted look back at the AGHS 
Annual Conference 


A truly great Conference with good papers 
and good visits. A very well run event by 
Di Wilkins and herteam. An added bonus 
was the launch of the superb book Botanical 
Riches by Richard Aitken and the two excellent 
related exhibitions at the Adelaide Botanical 
Gardens and Carrick Hill where we could see 
some of the source material for the book. 

A quick, though slightly facetious, review of 
the papers presented follows: 

Trevor Nottle opened up with a description of 
the town and country habits of early Adelaide. It 
sounded like the arrival of “Little Britain” but 
made sense of the close connection of the 
Adelaide bourgeoisie with the surrounding hilts, 
the idea that you moved to the hills “when the 
sewers smelled in summer”. He also touched 
on the arrival of the gardenesque, particularly a 
version adapted to Mediterranean plants. 

Richard Heathcote in his inimitable style told 
a beautiful story of a little girl growing up and 
the gardens growing with her. The trajectory of 
the life of Ursula Barr Smith to Ursula Hayward, 
from an Indian squaw to a designer interested in 
all aspects of flowers in design and art, was a 
good story setting the scene for both Carrick Hill 
and other gardens seen on the tours. A sad 
aspect of modern garden management emerged 
when it was revealed that crazy paving had 
been removed to protect the stiletto heels (and 
ankles?) of bridal parties using the pear arbour. 
Richard also detailed the designs that were 
making a literary story trail for young people to 
keep them amused in the gardens. 

After these opening presentations there was a 
question time and most surprisingly Stuart 
Read opened the batting! 

Kate Cullity spoke on context, cultural content 
and design as narrative reflecting these 
elements in the design work she had been 
involved in. She took us through the design 
thinking processes that had created the overall 
scheme of both North Terrace and the Australian 


Garden at RBG Cranbourne, as well as projects 
in France and Canada her firm was involved in. 
And she concluded: “The way we construct 
landscapes reflect who we are.” 

Stephen Forbes, Director of the Adelaide 
Botanic Gardens, took us on a journey not only 
around “his” garden, via the work of his 
predecessors, but also to the wilds of central 
America and East Africa plant collecting. His 
tales of seeking additional germplasm for 
Victoria amazonica soon had him nominated as 
the Indiana Jones of the Garden World. His talk 
outlined the five dimensions by which Botanic 
Gardens had ‘changed the world’: 

1. Apothecary gardens: the role of gardens 
from physick herbals through the continued 
search for medicinals 

2. Classground: the role of gardens in 
development of the classification systems of 
botany from the middle ages to the present 
research using DNA analysis 

3. Economic gardens: Adelaide has the “best 
Museum of Economic Botany in the World” still 
remaining, he said, and this was put into the 
context of the role of Botanic gardens as 
precursors of departments of agriculture and 
forestry research stations around the world, and 
in the case of Adelaide the role played iri the 
introduction of wheat 

4. Gardens as a way of travellingthe world: the 
place of the exotic and in the local case the role 
of plants like Victoria amazonica and its new 
home being constructed 

5. Reconciliation: finally, the role that gardens 
can and do play in our reconciliation with our 
natural environment as we still struggle to come 
to terms with the fact that we live in a dry 
country 

Marylyn Abbott gave what was a strikingly 
candid expose of her own obsessions. And 
what obsessions they are. She took us on a 
journey of her own approaches to designing and 
redesigning and redesigning her own spaces in 
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the UK and in NSW as changing 
influences inspired her. She frankly 
admitted to the role of travel in what she 
described as her “play gardens”. But her 
final remarks reflecting on what she 
wanted to retire with to contemplate 
spoke to me and many others! 

Dr Holly Kerr Forsyth took us on an 
interesting ‘herstory’ of the “meaning of 
gardens, particularly by women”, to 
balance the “boys’ story”. I found it 
particularly germaine for the audience 
dominated by women! Goingthrough 
the experiences of Elizabeth McArthur, 
Georgiana Molloy, Louisa Ann Meredith, 
Una Faulkner, Winifred West, Beatrice 
Bligh, Edna Walling and Kath Carr gave 
us an extraordinary perspective over two 
centuries. Holly reminded me, though I 
hope I did not need it, not only how 
important gardens are forthe spirit but 
how important women are for the 
garden! 

Stuart Read to whom we all shout 
“Holal”, took us on a look at the eastern 
Iberian peninsula, its garden history over 
six centuries and its resonance to garden 
design today. This was particularly 
relevant to Mediterranean interests 
Australians now have. A series of 
“boccadillos” wet the appetite for more 
inspiration from Spain. 

Dr David Jones told probably the 
saddest story of the conference of the 
loss of the Walling Gardens. We were 
reminded how lucky we are to have 
people with passion like the Michell 
family who pursue an interest in historic 
garden preservation, when it is so much 
easier for most to neglect the roots of 
historic design. 

Professor Lance McCarthy on the other 


hand told a hopeful story of how history 
itself had inspired a garden he has been 
designing. Following his longstanding 
interest in the extraordinary botanical 
work carried out by Flinders, Bauer, 
Brown and Westall, with their diverse 
though well-fitted skills, he has 
developed a garden in the Adelaide Hills 
overlooking the Gulf which grows the 
species collected, described or drawn on 
this expedition. As well Lance shared 
with us a taste of some of the superb 
original artefacts he owns from these 
various men. 

Betsy Taylor took us on a very personal 
family history of an extraordinary 
forebear, George Chapman, who appears 
to have been the Samuel Pepys of 
Adelaide. It was a story that will 
continue to unfold as Betsy does her 
research but which revealed a rich seam 
of information into garden practice and 
management over a very long period in 
central Adelaide, yielding a rare window 
for historians. It also revealed the lack of 
information on cooking aubergines! 

Finally Merilyn Kuchel led us into the 
Swinbourne Manuscripts and launched a 
book based on the work undertaken by 
Robert Swinbourne, produced by the 
AGHS in South Australia. Merilyn 
described Robert as a ‘bowerbird’ and at 
the end one could only say “hooray for 
bowerbirds” and Robert Swinbourne! 

She also enlightened us all on the history 
of South Australia and gardens before 
1836, which few of us understood. 
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The French account of 
Recherche Bay 






Tasmania’s first gardener 

An as-yet-unpublished new paper by three academics sheds fascinating light on the 
French gardener Felix Lahaye who over 25 days in 1792 established a garden of 
European vegetables at the bottom of the world. 


Report: Tony Fawcett - Photography: Chris Groenhout 


M ore than two centuries ago 
French explorers were busily 
carrying out scientific 
research into the natural and human 
history of New Holland and nearby 
lands. 

By a quirk of circumstance, some of 
their work was centred around 
isolated Recherche Bay where, apart 
from meeting Tasmanian Aborigines 
for the first time and recording the first 
fossil found in Australia, they also 
established a garden. 

The man responsible for that garden 
was Frenchman Felix Lahaye . A 
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gardener chosen by Andre Thouin, 
Chief Gardener ofthe School of Botany 
at the Jardin du Roi (the major botanic 
garden in Paris), his assignment was to 
collect local seeds and plants and also 
to establish European plants along the 
way. 

After decades of indifference, the 
importance of that garden is only now 
beginning to be recognised. And with 
the finding of remnants ofthe garden 
in 2003, passionate preservation 
plans are underway. 

But the excitement is not only 
centred on Australia. French 


researchers are also fascinated, with 
some suggesting the historical 
importance ofthe rediscovery ofthe 
garden ranks with Botany Bay. 

Last year three researchers - 
Professor F.K. Jouroy-Gauja ofthe 
Museum national d’Histoire naturelle, 
DrJ.P. Beaulieu ofthe Institut 
d’Astrophysique de Paris, and Dr j. 
Donatowicz ofthe Technical University 
of Vienna - produced an as-yet- 
unpublished paper, Felix. Lahay, the 
first gardener in Tasmania (1792). 

Their paper, based on eyewitness 
French accounts, makes fascinating 
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Felix Lahaye’s garden 



8 . 3 m 



210 deg. 


8.2m 


9 . 3 m 

A plan of Felix Lahaye’s Recherche Bay garden re-created from one included in the new French paper. The 
stone alignments are of about 30cm wide. Note that Bed (D) has a narrow sub section delineated with 
smaller stones. The separation between beds (B) and (C) is less well preserved than the others. 


reading. It paints Felix Lahaye (born as 
Felix Delahaye) as a simple but 
conscientious man, dedicated to his 
task but with the feeling that he was 
being ostracised by the civilian group 
of scientists on the two ships, 
commanded by Rear Admiral Bruni 
D’Entrecasteaux, because of his social 
standing. Without a cabin and, unlike 
the others, having to eat and sleep on 
a hammock in the crew quarters, 
Lahaye was forced to fight for his 
rights. 

Somehow it seems fitting that the 
importance of the 8m x 9m garden 
established by Felix Lahaye in those 25 
days in 1792 is at last being 
recognised. 

Garden of Eden 

For the French voyagers who arrived 
there in weather-beaten condition, 
Recherche Bay seemed like a Garden 
of Eden. Reported expedition leader 
D’Entrecasteaux: “I would try in vain to 


describe the sensation I experienced 
in this lonesome harbour at the end of 
the world. It is so well protected that 
one has the feeling of being separated 
from the rest of the universe. 
Everything contributes to give the 
sentiment of an untouched nature.” 

While the carpenters set to work 
repairing the ships, the scientific 
members of the party began their 
research. Noted Lahaye: “The forest 
consists of trees known by the English 
asCalypsus (Eucalyptus). These can 
reach prodigious heights. I measured 
the height of 130 feet beneath the 
branches that had fallen, and a 
circumference of 36 feet.” 

Quickly gardener Lahaye set about 
planting European seeds “for the 
benefit of the navigators to come, as 
well as the natives”. 

D’Entrecasteaux observed: “There 
are only a few edible plants in the 
vicinity of this haven; a little 
watercress and chervil are found, but 


rock samphire is rather abundant. 
Various seeds sown through the good 
office of M. Lahaye, the botanist 
gardener, should provide foodstuffs to 
the sailors who will reach this 
harbour.” 

For his part, Lahaye adds: “Upon my 
arrival, I planted here some garden 
cress that came up very well after 
three days. Eight days later, with the 
assistance of two men, we dug a 
square section of land 28 feet with 
great difficulties during three days of 
work. I sowed some plants similar to 
saidou, which is a kind of celery, also 


HOW THE FRENCH 
CAME TO BE AT 
RECHERCHE BAY 

in 1788 French explorer Comte de 
La Perouse, who had been 
undertaking far-ranging voyages 
around the Pacific, set sail from 
Botany Bay with his two ships and 
promptly disappeared. 

With instructions from King Louis 
XVI of France to discover what had 
happened to La Perouse, Bruni 
d'Entrecasteauxsailed from France 
three years later with two 350-ton 
frigates, the Recherche and the 
Esperance. But after a storm, the 
French found themselves on April 
21,1792, in what was to be later 
named Recherche Bay, which they 
had mistaken for Adventure Bay. 
While recovering, they began 
scientific research and, as was the 
general practice, established a 
garden with plantings of potatoes, 
cabbages, chicory, sorrel and cress. 
After further searching for La 
Perouse, they again sought refuge 
in Recherche Bay in 1793 to find the 
garden in poor condition. 
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chervil, chicory, cabbages, grey 
romaine lettuce, different kinds of 
turnips, white onions, radishes, sorrel, 
peas, black salsify and potatoes. I 
ordered also large quantities of these 
to be spread in the woods in the most 
open areas. It has not been possible 
to sow more in the ground, which was 
very difficult to dig, and the season did 
not allow us to do more. I also sowed 
all kinds of these seeds together in all 
the places that I visited by chance, 
where I think their growing could be 
successful.” 

The French paper records that 
Lahaye enclosed the garden and its 
four beds by aligning large stones, 
with a stone plinth to support barrels 
of water. 

It was a brilliant garden 
construction, note the writers of the 
paper, especially as it has been able to 
stand the test of time for more than 
two centuries. 

But while the French gardener was 
enthused by his work, the botanist 
Labillardiere, seemingly Lahaye’s 
greatest antagonist, noted that while 
the four beds had been very well dug 
over, they “consisted of a soil which 
contained too much clay, thus 
ensuring an unlikely successful 
outcome for the seeds which had just 
been entrusted to it”. 

The writers note that while Lahaye 
had obeyed leader D’Entrecasteaux’s 
orders to the letter, Labillardiere 
resented the fact that he had not been 
consulted about the plantings. 

While setting up his garden, Lahaye 
also took time to observe evidence of 
the Aborigines living around 
Recherche Bay. “These forests are 
inhabited by a few savages; we did not 
see any of them at first where we 
dropped anchor. However, we found 
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many cabins made oftree bark that is 
tied up to stakes by means of a very 
common Gramineae. They resemble 
dovecotes.” 

After 25 days, Lahaye had to farewell 
his garden, when the party set sail 
north, continuingtheirsearch for 



Rear Admiral d’Entrecasteaux encouraged gardener 
Felix Lahaye in his horticultural endeavours in Van 
Diemen’s Land. Sadly. d'Entrecasteaux died of 
scurvy before returning to France. 


fellow voyager La Perouse who had 
disappeared several years earlier. 

Amazingly considering the vast 
distances and the state of their ships, 
they eventually achieved a counter¬ 
clockwise circumnavigation of New 
Holland, finding themselves back in 
Recherche Bay on january 21,1793, 
anchored “some cables’ length away” 
from their earlier anchorage. And as 
the writers note, this was the same day 
that the man who had ordered the 
voyage in the first place, King Louis XVI 
of France, was guillotined (it’s claimed 
that on his way to the guillotine the 
king asked if anything had been heard 
from Monsieur de La Perouse). 

But soon after return to Recherche 
Bay, the French gardener was 
saddened to find few plants from his 
garden had survived. “The vast 
majority had not come up, and the 
others remained with only the first two 


seminal leaves,” observed 
D’Entrecasteaux. 

D’Entrecasteaux noted that the 
gardener had attributed this failure to 
“the extreme humidity of the winter, 
and to the extreme dryness during 
summer, because the soil at this 
moment was completely dry, like sand; 
all the small brooks where we found 
water in abundance last year were 
completely dried up.” 

For his part, botanist Labillardiere 
was taken to remark that “only a few 
cabbages and potatoes, some 
radishes, cresses, wild chicory, and 
sorrel” had survived, and then in 
extremely bad condition. He blamed 
the failure on the fact the garden had 
not been sited near a rivulet to the 
west. “I had been expecting to find at 
least some cress planted on its banks; 
surely, it could only have been the 
forgetfulness on the part of the 
gardener,” he cuttingly remarked. 

On February 13,1793, gardener 
Lahaye left his garden forever. 

And within months the expedition 
was in turmoil. In May that year the 
captain of one ofthe ships died, and in 
July D’Entrecasteaux died of scurvy. 
With a new expedition leader, the 
ships arrived in Sourabaya (Java) to 
learn ofthe reign of terror in France 
and the guillotining ofthe king. When 
tensions between royalists and 
republicans on the two vessels 
became unbearable, the ships were 
taken over by Dutch authorities. 

Not until July 1797, after stays in java 
and the Isle de France, did gardener 
Lahaye eventually find his way back to 
Paris. 

Here he gained some respect when 
in 1805 he was appointed chief 
gardener of La Malmaison, the estate 
of Napoleon’s wife, the empress 
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Recherche Bay seemed like a Garden of Eden to the French voyagers and for 25 days Felix Lahaye toiled here to produce a garden that more 
than two centuries later is exciting historians and archeologists. 


Josephine. At Matmaison he was able 
to cultivate some of the specimens 
brought back from the expedition. 

And after Josephine’s death in 1814, 
he managed his own horticultural 
business and, under his original family 
name of Delahaye, he died aged 62 in 
August 1829. 

For their part, the writers of the 
paper, who visited Recherche Bay last 
year, support Lahaye’s endeavours 
and in particular his decision to plant 
his garden where he did. “Contrary to 
the insinuations of Labillardiere, the 
choice of this very spot seemed to be a 
good one, by an experienced gardener 
who knew his job,” they observe. 

They contend the re-discovery of the 
site opens new prospects for 
archeological works on the little- 
explored Tasmanian peninsula, “to 
find traces and evidence from the last 
of the great expeditions of the 18th 
century. 


“The remains of the garden 
unearthed in 2003 provide evidence of 
a site with historical importance equal 
to that of Botany Bay. The garden, and 
the whole of Recherche Bay (“NE 
peninsula”) where as yet unidentified 
remains from the one month stay of 
the d’Entrecasteaux expedition are 
waiting for archeological 
investigations to unveil part of the 
commonality of French and early 
Australian history.” 

What now for 
Recherche Bay? 

Thanks largely to the financial support 
and the underwriting of a loan by Dick 
Smith and the negotiations of Senator 
Bob Brown and others, the 
archeological future of Recherche Bay 
seems safe. 

Under an arrangement, the north¬ 
east peninsula of Recherche Bay has 
been bought by the not-for-profit 


Tasmanian Land Conservancy. 

Now the Conservancy needs to raise 
around $2.5 million to coverthe 
purchase price, the costs (including 
stamp duty) and to manage the 
property. 

AGHS plays its part 

As our Chair Colleen Morris reported 
in the July/August Australian Garden 
History, the NMC has supported the 
campaign to conserve Recherche Bay 
for some time - both with a flow of 
letters and more recently with a $2000 
donation towards its purchase. 

AGHS members are also encouraged 
to make personal donations to ensure 
the safekeeping of Recherche Bay for 
future generations. 

Thanks to the Tasmanian Land Conservancy for 
making available to Australian Garden Historya 
copy of the Felix Lahaye paper from which this 
feature has been written. 
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Getting it right 



ABOVE: A1928 
perspective drawing 
of John Crust’s plan 
for the garden Court 
showing the entrance 
and cloisters. 

LEFT: Leading Art 
Deco architect Emil 
Sodersten’s 
landscape treatment 
showing the water 
garden in a c.1936 oil 
on board work. 

FAR RIGHT: A1938 
pencil drawing of Emil 
Sodersten and John 
Crust’s joint plans for 
the main entrance. 
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Millions have visited the Australian War Memorial in Canberra 
but, as CLAI RE BADDELEY reports, few know about the to-ing and 
fro-ing that went on in the first half of last century to create its garden 


A s one ofthe most visited cultural 
institutions in Australia, the 
Australian War Memorial 
commemorates the service and 
sacrifice of Australians who served 
and died in war. From the time of its 
inception, it was envisaged as more 
than a shrine: as a place of 
commemoration, a museum and a 
major archive holding diaries, 
documents and papers. The history of 
the Memorial’s architecture and 
landscape design, developed between 
1928 and 1941, is however, less well 
known. The international competition 
to design the Memorial was launched 
in 1925 and two winning entries were 
chosen the following year; John 
Crust’s, praised for being ‘frugal and 
ingenious’ and Emil Sodersten’s (1899- 
1961) which was considered 
‘exceptionally restrained and 
expressive ofthe purpose ofthe 
building’. Sodersten had established 
his own practice in 1925 and by the 
1930s was Australia’s leading Art Deco 
architect. 

As neither design entirely fulfilled 
the competition’s requirements, the 
two architects were asked to 
collaborate on a revised scheme which 
was approved in 1928. Sodersten 
succeeded in incorporating elements 
of modernity and the Byzantine into 
his final design, along with Crust’s 
more austere and formal details, it 
was also his intention that the 
architectural and garden elements be 
integrated into the Memorial site as a 
whole. Commenting on this, a 
contemporary journal noted that 
‘combining as it does a garden and 
sunlit effect proposed... an Australian 
atmosphere is imparted’. At this time, 
it was suggested that the Memorial’s 


grounds be planted with native 
specimen trees - eucalypts, 
kurrajongs and casuarinas were 
proposed - reflecting a strong 
nationalistic ethos. 

A program for the inauguration of 
the Memorial began in 1929. An early 
1928 architectural plan by Sodersten 
and Crust reveals the proposed 
garden court with mass plantings of 
flowers, small flowering shrubs and 
symmetrically positioned cypresses. 
Sodersten’s watercolour vignettes 
provide insights into his idea for the 
garden’s design as well as the nature 
of architectural training during this 
period. He had attended classes in 
drawing, construction and historical 
styles and his buildings were a blend 
of traditional and modern styles, 
reflecting his interest in harmony and 
proportion. In both plans, Crust and 



Sodersten included cypresses. They 
provided height and a strong vertical 
element and along with pencil pines 
and poplars were favoured in 
Australian landscape design during 
this period for their simple, geometric 
lines. 

In 1934 the architects were 
commissioned by the Memorial’s 
Board to prepare more extensive 
proposals for the grounds. With a 
‘view to studying the latest 
developments in landscape 
gardening’, Sodersten travelled to 
Europe and the United States in 1935. 
He visited gardens in Sweden, 
including Drottningham, today a World 
Heritage UNESCO site, England, 
Germany, Finland and Russia and was 
highly impressed by the oak and beech 
hedges and rows of chestnuts, oaks 
and poplars seen at the Luxembourg 
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Gardens and at 
Versailles in France. 

Inspired by these 
landscapes, he 
created an ambitious 
vision forthe 
grounds, depicted in 
a 1936 plan showing 
the road approaches 
and including'levels 
of terraces, retaining 
walls, pools and 
fountains. 

The grounds were 
to include high 
clipped hedges, 
deciduous European 
species, enclosed 
flowerbeds and 

pathways. Oil sketches from 1936 
reveal the combination of formal, 
symmetrical and picturesque elements 
in his design. Incorporated into 
Sodersten’s design were three levels 
of terraces between six parallel beds 
of trimmed trees, retaining walls and 
rectangular flower gardens, enclosed 
by semi-circular cut hedges. The 
design was approved as the ultimate 
objective in connection with the 
treatment of the grounds, with a 
Memorial Board member effusing that 
“There is no reason why we should not 
have gardens comparable... with 
anything in the world, and I shall be 
disappointed if we get anything less”. 
A modified version of this scheme 
includes Crust’s more restrained and 
simplified design elements, such as 
sweeping lawns and rectangular 
flowerbeds. Sodersten’s grandiose 
vision was never realised. 

By 1938, Sodersten had resigned 
from the project. His scheme was by 
now considered too ambitious and 
costly with housing shortages in 
Canberra and the impending Second 
World War. In addition, his exuberant 
and gregarious personality contrasted 
greatly with Crust’s more reserved 
nature and they differed 
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Emil Sodersten’s 1936 site plan showing road approaches to the War Memorial. 
RIGHT: A1938 perspective sketch of the site by Sodersten and Crust. 


fundamentally in their approach to the 
Memorial’s landscape design. The 
economic situation precluded the 
development of grounds according to 
Sodersten’s original plan, with the 
Board noting in 1939: “It appears that 
the prospects of getting funds forthe 
next few years are not bright unless 
perhaps the Government (is) prepared 
to provide the sum needed to make at 
least the immediate surroundings of 
the building presentable.” On the 
recommendation of Charles Bean, the 
Memorial’s historian and founder, John 
Crust and the Sydney landscape and 
garden designer Tom Parramore (1912- 
1993) were commissioned to redesign 
the Memorial’s landscape. 

Crust’s initial revised plan 
incorporated an eclectic fusion of 
formal English garden design, with 
French, Italianate and the Modern 
influences. The geometric lawns with 
divisions and large, stately trees in a 
1940 perspective sketch of the site 
treatment expressed a new dignity. By 
the 1940s, garden design “like 
architecture of the period... was 
simplified and streamlined... (with) an 
awareness of the rhythm of planted 
trees. The period between the wars 
saw the rise of garden and landscape 


design as a profession. 
Although the number of 
trained landscape 
designers in Australia 
during this decade was 
fewerthan in Britain, the 
“change which occurred 
during this period had an 
enduring affect”. 

A student at Burnley 
School of Horticulture in 
Melbourne 1930-33, Tom 
Parramore later worked for 
a London firm of landscape 
architects from 1934-36. 
While in England he 
supervised the 
reconstruction of gardens 
at Packwood House in 
Warwickshire which were originally 
laid out between 1650 and 1670. He 
visited and studied a number of 
English and Italian gardens, including 
the Villa Medici in Florence, during this 
time. The formality, park-like settings, 
wide lawns and variety of seasonal 
plantings evident in these gardens 
were to strongly influence his 
landscape design philosophy and he 
subsequently noted: “The beauty of 
the great gardens of the Italian 
Renaissance are entirely dependent on 
their beautiful and skilful design and 
the use of stone, water, trees and in 
some cases view only.” Returning to 
Australia, he established his own 
practice in Sydney in 1937, designing 
gardens for numerous private clients, 
including Charles Bean’ garden at 
Lindfield in New South Wales. Like 
Sodersten, Parramore served during 
the Second World War in the Pacific. 

He subsequently became the Head 
Teacher at Ryde School of Horticulture 
during the 1960s. 

The landscape plans prepared by 
Crust and Parramore in 1939, revised 
in 1940 and again in 1941, were 
deemed by the Board “worthy of the 
Memorial but not extravagant”. They 
made extensive use of levels of 
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terraces, long avenues of trees and 
large expanses of lawn. Of this design, 
Crust stated: “The natural contours of 
the site have been allowed to influence 
the proposed treatment... the outlying 
portions of the 30-acre site it is 
proposed to retain in its natural state 
... expensive works such as stone 
walls, steps, etc have been introduced 
sparingly for the sake of economy.” In 
addition Parramore prepared detailed 
planting plans, recommending trees of 
light foliage be interspersed among 
darker ones. He suggested a variety of 
European trees for the grounds: 
stawberry trees ( Arbutus unedo ), 
white birch ( Betula alba), European 
redbud {Cercis siliquastrum), 
hawthorns ( Crateagus sp.), 
liquidambers, poplars, aspens, 
Spanish oak ( Quercus hispanica), 
elms, blue atlas cedar ( Cedrus 
atlantica), cypresses and robinias, 
along with eucalypts. His emphasis on 
an “all-year-round” landscape, with 
species of various colour and shape 
incorporated into a unified whole, was 
reflected in advice he provided to 
home gardeners: “important are the 


shapes of your trees and shrubs, and 
the shapes of your lawn areas... (the) 
result to outsiders is a more spacious 
effect and, at the same time, a garden 
more restful and dignified... simplicity 
should be the keynote in the formally 
designed garden.” Parallelling much 
landscape design during the Second 
World War, garden design emphasised 
minimalism and frequently consisted 
simply of “lawns... rectangular garden 
beds and judicious placement of 
plants with strong, regular forms”. 

Wartime financial constraints and 
the desire for a low maintenance site 
resulted in further modifications being 
requested to Parramore and Crust’s 
landscape design. By 1941 the design 
came to consist simply of terraces in 
front of the building, essential 
drainage, a roadway to the front 
entrance and lawns. Consideration 
was given to the exposed nature of the 
site and the poorness of the soil so 
that only trees that proved hardy in 
Canberra’s climate and adapted to dry 
conditions were used. The final 
naturalistic and dignified park-like 
setting that resulted formed the basis 


of the Memorial’s landscape design 
through to the 1980s. 

Today the Memorial’s building and 
grounds are conserved and developed 
as a national memorial to all 
Australians. During the 1990s the 
grounds were further enhanced, 
incorporating a sculpture garden and 
three precincts, the Western Precinct, 
Parade Ground and the Eastern 
Precinct. The Memorial’s addition to 
the Commonwealth Heritage List in 
2004 and the National Heritage List in 
April 2006 affirm the ongoing national 
significance of the building and its 
landscape design, with Emil 
Sodersten, John Crust and Tom 
Parramore’s legacy, conceived over 80 
years ago. 


The author, Claire Baddeley, is the Curator of Art at 
the Australian War Memorial. 
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That was the year... 1926 



Gardening ‘between the wars’ in Australia was at a peak and 
no matter who or where you were, everyone seemed to be doing it 
for all they were worth 


With World War 1 over, Australians found peace, contentment 
and a renewed interest in their gardens. By 1926 the country 
was riding a wave of garden popularity, with much of the 
inspiration coming from newspapers and magazines of the 


day. A favourite was The Australian Home Beautiful, whose 
freelance garden writer, Edna Walling, was making a name for 
herself. These are some of the 1926 garden trends and 
topics featured in the magazine. - Tony Fawcett 
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OPPOSITE LEFT; The owner enjoys a quiet corner of her Toorak, Melbourne, garden in a study by photographer John 
Kauffmannn. 

ABOVE; An arched gateway and steps and a shade-giving pergola add softening touches to a recently built home. 

TOP LEFT: Brushwood fences, "indispensable in the small garden”, were a popular weekend project in 1926. 

TOP CENTRE: It would be called a swimming pool today but this Western Australian garden boasted a “Roman 
bath” that was bordered by shrubs and flowers “which need to have their feet practically in the water”. 


Photography: 1926 issues of 

The Australian Home Beautiful LEFT: In 1926 gardening was trendy and everyone needed a reliable hose. 
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Perennial comeback 


While annuals had been garden favourites 
in the early 1920s, by 1926 Edna Waiting 
was encouraging Australian gardeners to 
start planting low-growing shrubs and 
herbaceous perennials. 

In particular, she was critical of the 
foreground of garden beds that she claimed 
lacked interest. “This foreground is where 
low-growing shrubs and herbaceous 
perennials are at their best,” she told 
readers of The Australian Home Beautiful. 

She recommended that gardeners 
should plants more delphiniums, perennial 
phlox, columbines and Michaelmas 
daisies, along with campanulas, 
verbascums, lupins, shasta daisies, asters 
and achillea. 

LEFT: A be-hatted gardener tends her flowering perennials. 


Fowl doings in the backyard 

While women were being encouraged to plant, the 1926 male was being tempted to 
build the perfect poultry house. For 20 pounds, readers were promised “the joy of 
hearing the hens cawking about what they are going to do and then cackling about 
what they have done”-along with nine eggs a day from just 12 birds. 


Walling keeps it cottagey 



I n 1926 garden designer Edna Walling was at 
her peak, designing herself a wood and stone 
cottage (pictured left) and an accompanying 
cottage garden on a hill an hour from 
Melbourne - and informing the readers of The 
Australian Home Beautiful of all the details. 

With a band of helpers, including a young 
step-nephew and friends, she lugged rocks, 
laid foundations and built walls. 

“I was getting on famously, in my own 
estimation, when to my horror the walls, which 
were of sapling studs and packing case 
weatherboards, showed signs of forsaking the 
perpendicular and assuming the horizontal,” 
she told readers. “Happily they remained 
‘comparatively upright’; whilst the Chief Mate 
(her step-nephew) and I put our heads together 
in a commission of inquiry and found that we 
had omitted to put in any tie beams.” 

Tree plantings in Edna’s garden included 
liquidambers, poplars, ash and elm. 

LEFT: Edna Walling’s country cottage and garden. 
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Sunny outlook 


Spanish Mission style architecture with 
Marseilles tile roofs was becoming the rage 
in house architecture in 1926 and many 
gardens continued the theme. 

Around the Neutral Bay, Sydney, home of 
Mrs L.V. Waterhouse the garden had been 
deliberately kept informal to match the 
architecture. 

The sunny courtyard, pictured at right in 
a study by talented photographer 
Cazneaux who regularly worked for The 
Australian Home Beautiful, featured exotics 
such as roses. Elsewhere, plants such as 
hydrangeas were combined with Australian 
natives to “relieve the severity” of some of 
the unbroken lines of the architecture. 

And even back then there was a desire to 
bring the outside inside, with the writer 
observing: “As there are extensive views 
from most of the windows, the inside of the 
house seems to be delightfully in touch 
with the outside, and the rooms are 
consequently filled with clear restful light, 
at the same time well shaded from heat. In 
these days of leaded casements, and 
Georgian windows, we are too apt to shut 
the outside world away from our houses.” 

RIGHT: A sunny Neutral Bay courtyard. 


Coloured canvas for beach and garden 

By 1926 canvas umbrellas were old hat for eager-to-impress homeowners. Canvas 
shelters such as the one pictured were often preferred. “One can obtain garden 
furniture that is not only exceedingly comfortable, but also artistic enough to please 
the most exacting eye,” promised an editorial titled “Bringing indoor comfort out”. 



Protest against tree butchery 


It isn’t only in Australian cities of today that 
nature lovers bemoan the savage way street 
trees are sometimes pruned. 

Back in 1926, The Australian Home 
Beautiful took a stand with its report 
“Melbourne’s trees - are they slaughtered?” 

And heading its campaign was the 
opinionated Edna Walling. 

“It would be interesting to know what 
attitude Londoners would adopt were they to 
see their beautiful trees so mutilated,” she 
speculated. 

LEFT: A butchered street tree from 1926. 


Referring to the cutting back of trees “by 
saw and knife being brandished so freely”, 
she wrote of “mutilation” and observed that 
often too much weight was put on the 
practical and too little on the aesthetic. 

Once hacked, she observed, the beauty of 
trees can be marred forever 
“It is sad that the same respect that is 
shown towards the work of great masters like 
Carot, Rembrandt and Turner is not always 
observed in regard to noble planting work. 

“One can at least say with Thoreau, ‘thank 
God they can’t cut down the clouds!’ ” 
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Publishing our plants 

An excerpt from Richard Aitken’s stylish new book, Botanical Riches: stories of botanical 
exploration-a magnificently illustrated account of the travels of intrepid plant hunters 
and botanists. 
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A ustralasian plants had become 
available through the British 
nursery trade from the early 
1770s, but it was the arrival of the First 
Fleet and British colonisation of 
Australia from 1788 that provided the 
critical impetus for 
a twoway flow of 
plants. The late 
eighteenth 
century also 
witnessed a 
fascination for 
southern Africa’s 
ericaceous and 
proteaceous flora, 
and its 

requirements in 
the Northern 
Hemisphere for 
the dry heat of the 
stovehouse also 
suited the flora of 
New Holland. As 
more and more 
‘New Holland 
exotics’were 
introduced to 
Europe, so too did 


glowing with horticultural potential. 

Although shaded by British 
colonisation, the French persevered 
with their exploration of the South 
Pacific. Notable botanists included 
Jacques-Julien Labillardiere, who 


expression of gratitude for the 
hospitality extended by Banks and 
others to its author, Charles-Louis 
L’Heritier de Brutelle, on his visit to 
Kew. The books of Labillardiere, 
including his Novae Hollandiae 
plantarum 
specimen (Paris, 
1804-06), were 
based directly on 
his botanical 
voyages. Yet others 
depicted Australian 
plants growing in 
important French 
gardens, such as 
those of the 
Empress Josephine 
at Malmaison and 
Navarre, the Paris 
garden of botanist 
JM Cels, and in the 
state-run botanic 
garden, the Jardin 

Th ? l h °T ed W f. raUh {Tel0pea spec/os/ss/777o) was featured in many early botanical books and periodicals, des Plantes. 
including the earliest separate flora of Australia -A Specimen of the Botany of New Holland (London 1793-95) T , 

In this, the noted botanist-author lames Edward Smith relied on paintings by convict artist Thomas Watling as These books 

dned h f rb f, r ' U h specim ® ns - The much less common illustration reproduced here is from the Naturalist’s fortuitously 
Pocket Magazine (London. 1798). anonymously compiled but perhaps also derived from Walling's original V 

pamtm s s - 0 coincided with the 



WAR-RE-TAW. 


TlltS grand and beautiful flower ha* been 
turned by Dr. Shaw, and Dr. Smith, •'> their 
Zoology and Botany of New Holland, the 
Enbnthrium Speciocusiniurn, or Great Ein- 
bithrium or Wirretah. The moat intelligent 
reridenu in New South Wales, however, call 
ii die War-rc-taw, » better according with 
th: pronunciation of the natives. It is for 
this reason that we, too, have preferred die 
compound word. 

The War-rc-taw, which is usually found 
to flourish best in a gravelly soil, grows fre¬ 
quently from six to seven feet in height. It 
bears honey iu the petals, and is universally 
deemed the most superb flower of New South 
Wales. 

It is remarkable, that the flowers of New 
Siutlt Wales, in general, are melliferous, but 
that very few of them are odoriferous. 




V, /t-j 


their illustrations increasingly appear 
in published works. 

William Curtis and Henry Andrews 
both figured many Australian plants in 
their respective periodicals, the 
Botanical Magazine and Botanist’s 
Repository, and during 1793-95 
English botanist James Edward Smith 
published A Specimen of the Botany of 
New Holland, the first monograph on 
the Australian flora. These and other 
early hand-coloured publications 
vividly highlighted species of 
Banksia, Eucalyptus, Grevillea, and a 
host of lesser-known genera, all 


sailed with Joseph-Antoine 
d’Entrecasteaux ( 1791 - 93 ), and Jean- 
Baptiste Leschenault de la Tour, who 
sailed with Nicolas Baudin (1800-03). 

A small walled garden, established 
by the French in 1792 at Recherche Bay 
in Van Diemen’s Land, remains an early 
and tangible legacy of the 
d Entrecasteaux expedition. Returning 
with seeds and plants, the French soon 
outshone the British in their 
publications depicting the Australian 
flora. 

The earliest -Sertum Anglicum 
(Paris, 1788-92) - was intended as an 


career of Pierre- 
Joseph Redoute and the great age of 
French stipple engraving, producing 
coloured impressions of great subtlety 
and beauty. 


OPPOSITE: The exploration of Matthew Flinders 
during 1801-03 brought new detail to many parts of 
the Australian coast, just as the work of his 
botanist, Robert Brown, brought a great advance in 
knowledge of the Australian flora. Yet it was the 
published work of the voyage’s artist Ferdinand 
Bauer, lllustrationes florae Novae Hollandiae 
(London, 1813), that highlighted the horticultural 
potential of this flora. Many of the plants depicted 
honoured the greats of contemporary British 
horticulture - Grevillea banksii, for instance, 
commemorated Joseph Banks and Charles Greville, 
one of the founders (in 1804) of the Horticultural 
Society of London. 
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Clianthus dampieri (now 
Swainsona formosa ) was named 
to honour explorer William 
Dampier, who saw the plant in 
1699 on the dry sandy islands of 
Dampier’s Archipelago in north¬ 
western Australia. It was through 
seed collection during the great 
age of inland exploration in the 
first half of the nineteenth 
century, however, that the 
species was brought into 
horticulture. By 1858, when the 
Horticultural Society of London 
awarded a silver medal to Messrs 
Veitch and Sons for a flowering 
specimen, the celebrity of the 
plant was firmly established. 
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Despite a shift towards South American and other tropical 
plants, Australian plants continued to be grown in Europe 
during the mid-nineteenth century, especially in botanic 
gardens. Eucalyptus macrocarpa was raised at Kew in 1842 
from seeds sent by lames Drummond - a long-standing 
correspondent ofWilliam Hooker-from the fledgling Swan 
River Colony, on Australia’s western coast. 


Continuing British exploration- 
including coastal mapping by Matthew 
Flinders that led to adoption of the 
name ‘Australia’—yielded further 
plants of ornamental potential. 
Collaboration between botanist Robert 
Brown and artist Ferdinand Bauer, who 
travelled with Flinders (1801-03), 
resulted in Brown’s unillustrated 
Prodromus (1810) and Bauer’s 
lllustrationes florae Novae Hollandiae 
(1813), resplendent with magnificent 
hand-coloured plates. 

Despite the botanical riches 
depicted in these French and British 
florilegia, botanists were gloomy in 
their assessment of the economic 
potential of the Australian flora. A 
perceived lack of edible plants was 
commonly cited, yet this belied the 
rich array of ‘bush tucker’ plants that 
had sustained Australia’s Aboriginals 
for thousands of years. So it was that 
Australia’s earliest colonial gardens 
focussed on sustenance, importing 
European agricultural and horticultural 
traditions alongwith familiar fruits and 
vegetables. Indeed, Australia’s 
earliest botanic garden, at Sydney, had 
its origin as a productive garden 
supplying the governor’s table. 

By the 1820s, the Sydney Botanic 
Garden was the centre of a flourishing 
plant exchange network with botanic 
gardens around the world. Thouin in 
Paris, Flooker at Glasgow, and Wallich 
at Calcutta all enriched the Sydney 
garden - and themselves were the 
recipients of Australian plants from 
directors Charles Fraser and brothers 
Richard and Allan Cunningham. The 
burgeoning plant-nursery trade, led by 
Lee and Kennedy of Hammersmith, 
Loddiges and Sons of Hackney, and 
other London-based firms, also traded 
with colonial botanic gardens, with 
plants from the Cape and Australia 
enjoying a period of immense 
popularity. Yet the fashion for 
Australian plants was relatively short¬ 
lived. Fickle horticultural tastes and 
the growing interest in tropical plants 


from the Americas, Africa, 
and Asia led to a decline - 
although not a complete 
halt-in their cultivation in 
European stovehouses. It 
was Henry Andrews who 
best captured the 
contemporary mood: ‘To 
New Holland we export 
criminals for our 
convenience and safety, 
and from thence import 
furs for our covering and 
flowers for our 
amusement. So far the 
balance of trade is in our 
favour.’ 

The pages of the various 
botanical periodicals, and 
part-works such as Robert 
Sweet’s Flora Australasica 
(London, 1827-28), continued to 
feature Australian flora, although 
in comparatively fewer numbers 
than during the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 
Eucalyptus macrocarpa, for example, 
was promoted in Britain in the 1840s 
for its bold bluish foliage as well as its 
striking flowers. The Sturt desert pea 
(.Swainsona formosa ) - seen and 
figured by Dampier-was collected by 


Botanical Riches 

Text and illustrations from 
Botanical Riches: stories of 
botanical exploration 
(Melbourne University 
Publishing, $59.95). 

Format: 256 pp, HB, 320 x 240 
mm, 300 colour and black & 
white illustrations throughout - 
ISBN: 0-522-85201-7 Miegunyah 
SEE REVIEW ON PAGE 21. 

SPECIAL A GHS O FFER 
AGHS members can obtain a 
copy at the special price of $48 
plus postage ($6) through the 
order form inserted in this issue 
of Australian Garden History. 


many mid-nineteenth-century 
botanical explorers, and achieved 
horticultural prominence when 
exhibited in 1858 by the Veitch nursery. 
This was coincidently the decade when 
colonial horticulture made its greatest 
strides, fuelled by the wealth from 
gold rushes. By the decade’s end, 
each of Australia’s colonial capitals 
possessed a botanic garden, and a 
vigorous local publishing industry was 
producing botanical and horticultural 
works suited to local needs and 
budgets. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Page 16 The Naturalist’s Pocket Magazine; or 
compleat cabinet of the curiosities and beauties of 
nature ....volume 1, printed for Harrison, Cluse, 
and Co., London, 1798 (unpaginated spread 
depicting the ’War-re-taw'). 


Page 17 Ferdinand Bauer, lllustrationes florae 
Novae Hollandiae.... Auctorem, London, 1813 
(plate 9). 


Page 18 Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, volume 84, 
London, 1858 (detail from plate 5051). 


Page 19 Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, volume 73, 
London, 1847 (detail from plate 4333). 
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Vale: A giant of gardening 


T. R. (Tommy) Garnett OAM 
Scholar, teacher, 
naturalist, gardener 

1-1-1915 to 22-9-2006 

By Anne Latreille 

T ommy Garnett, who has died in 
Castlemaine at the age of 91, was 
an outstanding headmaster-at 
Marlborough College in England (1952- 
61) and at Geelong Grammar School in 
Australia (1962-73). At the age of 59, 
however, he left the world of education 
to pursue life-long interests in 
gardening, ornithology and the natural 
world. 

Subsequently, as author of five 
books and as garden editor (1980-85) 
and columnist (1980-97) for The Age, 
he altered Australian perceptions of 
gardens and garden-making. And at 
the Garden of St Erth, created in the 
bush around a stone cottage at 
Blackwood in central Victoria, he 
pioneered the opening of private 
gardens to the public. 

He was endlessly curious about 
people and the world. His ceiling-high 
shelves groaned with books, any one of 
which he could instantly bring to hand, 
to source a fact under debate or to 
expand on the unusual and interesting 
plants at StErth. He was a plantsman 
through and through. 

One of eight children, Tommy was 
born in Cheshire, England. He won 
scholarships for his education at 
Charterhouse School and then at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

In 1937 he began work as a 
schoolmaster. After World World War 
Two-duringwhich he served in India 
and Burma with the RAF Regiment, and 
was mentioned in despatches - he 
taught classics at Charterhouse, and 
ran the school farm. Torn between the 
callings of farming and teaching, he 
had just decided on farming when, in 
1952, he was appointed Master 
(principal) of Marlborough. There he 
was noted for his energy and 
optimism, his capacity to lead change 
and his deep interest in each student. 
This was to continue at Geelong 
Grammar, where colleagues noted his 
compassion and skill, especially with 


students who were troubled or under¬ 
achieving. 

He took over at Geelong Grammar 
from the charismatic long-serving 
leader, J R (Sir James) Darling, having 
arrived in Australia by ship as a £10 
migrant with Penelope and their five 
children. An innovator, he moved 
quickly to make structural changes to 
the four-campus institution and to add 
flexibility to the way the students 
learned. He encouraged them to 
develop as individuals through a time 
of social upheaval. His time at the 
school was marked by the gradual 
introduction of coeducation, and by 
Prince Charles’s 1966 stay at Timbertop. 

Moving to St Erth was not really 
retirement. There he and Penelope 
created a beautiful garden - with an 
honesty box at the gate for visitors - 
which they ran with characteristic 
economy and warmth and where they 
trialled Australian plants, grew (and 
sold) rare plants from all over the 
world, and were self-sufficient in 
vegetables. 

At last he was able to indulge his 
love of birds and nature, hitherto 
confined to family camping holidays in 
remote parts of Australia. He was the 
valued (honourary) secretary of the 
Royal Australasian Ornithological 
Union from 1974-84. He encouraged 


“Call me Tommy” was the request of 
my former headmaster as he 
befriended and struggled to educate 
me-a former pupil. Whilst his 
Cambridge memories belongto sport, 
study and ornithology he is well 
remembered as an innovative teacher, 
and particularly as following J.R. 
Darling as headmaster of Geelong 
Grammar. Gardening had to wait until 
his retirement when he purchased St 
Erth to explore his passion for birds 
and plants. From a back-breaking soil 
of miner’s rubble Tommy, in his 60s 
and 70s, and his wife Penelope, 
created a garden of botanic stature. 
Tommy was in my opinion, Australia’s 
finest garden writer, a skill he 


the rejuvenation ofVictoria’s neglected 
country botanic gardens in the early 
1980s, and the appointment of a board 
of management for Melbourne’s Royal 
Botanic Gardens in 1991. His ‘From the 
Country’ newspaper column (1980-97) 
informed and amused readers in 
elegant, precise prose. He wrote a 
prescient book on climate zones for 
Australian gardeners. In 1996 he 
received the Medal of the Order of 
Australia for services to horticulture 
and meteorology, sold the Garden of St 
Erth (to a former student), and moved 
to Castlemaine. 

He questioned the fact that the 
AGHS confined its interest to gardens 
of historic merit, but encouraged its 
work. He initiated Susan Irvine’s 
decade-long quest for roses bred by 
Alister Clark-whose biography he 
wrote-that resulted in preservation of 
many endangered roses. He was 
adamant that a garden could never be 
“restored”, only rejuvenated. 


developed late in life as his gardening 
evolved at St Erth. He was garden 
editor for The Age and author of five 
books. 

His intellectual curiosity was 
boundless in his retirement, and St 
Erth became his teaching garden as 
he collected Sorbus, Helianthemums 
and upward of 3,000 rare plants, all 
carefully labelled. 

Tommy was a man of absolute 
integrity and humility, and like my 
father, an example for all of us to 
follow. His spirit will continue to 
guide our gardening endeavours. 

His extreme modesty, hatred of 
pretension and intellectual curiosity 
endeared Tommy to all who knew him. 


Call me Tommy 

Clive Blazey recalls a man of great modesty 
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AGHS tributes to 
Tommy Garnett 

NORAH AND JOHN KILLIP recall first 
meetingTom Garnett at Tony Mugg’s 
landscape conference in 1989 when 
they were “impressed by his 
scholarship, wit and incredible 
patience with fools”. They became 
closer friends with him through visits 
to St Erth and tell how TRG once 
judged their entry at the Ballan 
Arcadian Arts Festival: they gained 
first prize for their garden although 
some local aspirants claimed the 
Killips had won with a piece of paper 
(their plants were only a few inches 
high). Impressed by the plan for the 
garden, Tom considered the entry 
showed the greatest potential - in the 
Beginners’ Category! Ever a stickler 
for fair play he withdrew from the final 
vote because they were friends. 

HELEN PAGE recalls that in April 1991 
Tommy was the horticultural guide 
on the AG HS’s first overseas tour to 
New Zealand. Following his motion, 
put to the 1988 AGM of the Society, 
for a name change to the Garden 
Appreciation Society, there was 
much discussion on this and other 
topics along the way. Tommy loved 
exploring ideas and encouraging 
everyone to articulate their thoughts. 
“He encouraged me to think far more 
deeply about gardens and what the 
AGHS meantto me and forthat I will 
be forever grateful. His 600 or more 
pieces written for The Age have stood 
the test of time and fortunately all are 
now republished in Stumbling on 
Melons, From the Country and the 
eight volumes of Bits and Pieces, a 
magnificent contribution to 
Australia’s garden literature.” 

NINA CRONE recalls discussions with 
Tom Garnett about gardeners, 
designers, plant collectors and 
philanthropists - particularly John 
Bartram, Peter Collinson, Beatrix 
Farrand and Albert Kahn. 

“Generosity of time, interest, and 
rigorous intellectual debate 
characterised Tom Garnett. His love 
of language was always a joy and 
inspiration to those who worked with 
him in education and journalism, but 
more than anythingelse I remember 
his ability to distil the essence of a 
subject.” 


BOTANICAL RICHES: 
STORIES OF 
BOTANICAL 
EXPLORATION 

Richard Aitken 
The Miegunyah Press 
ISBN 0-522-85201-7 
RRP: $ 59-95 

Reviewed by Tim Entwisle 
Executive Director 
Botanic Gardens Trust 

What began as an illustrated guide to 
30 great botanical books in the State 
Library ofVictoria grew into something 
much grander, and in the end a 
fascinating journey of botanical 
discovery. Short essays take us from 
that well-loved epoch ‘dawn of time’ 
through to the evocative but 
deceptively named era of‘living 
fossils’, each page awash with 
evocative plant paintings taken from 
the holdings of Australian libraries. 
Richard Aitken has attempted no mean 
feat here - to condense all plants 
associated with human history into 
256 pages, many of them devoted 
entirely to pictures. While none of the 
information is particularly novel, and 
there is a burgeoning industry in 
books about the discovery of just 
about anything, plants not excepted 
(e.g. plant hunters, plants that change 
worlds, and various ‘manias’), most 
readers will find something new. 

There are beautiful books I wasn't 
aware of, such as James Bateman’s 
The Orchidaceae of Mexico and 
Guatemala, and new or forgotten 
facts, like the link between the trial of 
Wardian cases and the botanic gardens 
in Sydney. By creating a history 
strongly linked to the publications 
themselves, Aitken allows us to view 
the botanical world through the 
contrasting eyes of explorers, authors 
and artists. That’s enjoyable. 

Some clear points are made. Plants 


become icons-ofa country through 
their use in art and culture, ratherthan 
necessarily due to them being native 
to that region (e.g. chrysanthemums 
are native to China but have long been 
linked to Japan through art). There is a 
strong thread of botanic gardens 
throughout the world contributing to 
botanical exploration by advancing 
botanical research, displayingthe 
treasures collected and encouraging 
the development of new economic 
species. 

The human players in these stories, 
and their personalities, are mostly 
subdued (perhaps to keep the book 
from blossoming into many volumes). 
There are occasional asides that 
betray personality-such as David 
Douglas’s adventures in America, and 
Joseph Hooker’s skirmishes in Sikkim 
- but mostly the pages are largely free 
of blood and sweat. Perhaps it is time 
for the plants to take centre stage. 

This is not racy, breathless writing - for 
which many readers may be grateful - 
but the text has charm and grace. 
Things do liven up as the book 
progresses, presumably as the author 
enters territory with which he is more 
familiar. There is measured humour 
infused throughout, and occasionally 
Aitken allows himself a little overt 
cheekiness (e.g. the playful use of the 
term ‘a Brazilian’), which is nice. 

All in all, a beautiful book and a great 
pleasure to read. The plant portraits 
not only look good, but create a great 
authenticity. The only photograph of a 
plant appears on the last page. It is 
the Wollemi Pine, from the front cover 
of the Sotheby’s catalogue for the 
auction in 2005. A neat touch, and 
perhaps a nod to the present where 
photographs now record much of our 
history. Surprising to some, botanical 
drawings and paintings are still part of 
modern botanical exploration and 
explication, and still part of our 
accumulating botanical riches. 
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Diary dates 


NOVEMBER 

19 Sunday 

New South Wales, 

Central Coast 

Self-drive garden tour of 
Kulnura area & visit to 
designer/plantsman Michael 
Cooke’s garden, Hawthorn Stud 
and Bob & AGHS member 
Derelie Cherry’s nursery - 
Paradise Plants. BYO picnic 
lunch. Details/bookings: 
Jeanne Vitlani 9997 5995, 
Jeanne@Villani.com 

25 Saturday 

Queensland, Brisbane 

Christmas get-together at 
Mt Glorious. Meet 10am at 
Maiala Park Picnic Grounds (on 
main road through Mt Glorious 
village) for morning tea & 
garden visits. Lunch 1pm at a 
licensed Mt Glorious 
restaurant, then at 3pm visit to 
Phoenix Sculpture Garden. 

Cost approx $30. Register by 5 
Nov to Wendy Lees for further 
details-3289 0280 

DECEMBER 

3 Sunday 

New South Wales, Sydney 

Christmas Party (spm-8pm) at 
Peter Chapman’s home, 

Edensor at Cheltenham, plus 
visit to Open Garden Scheme 
garden The Briars, Wahroonga. 
Bookings: Murray Hook, 9484 
3676, mhook@bigpond.net.au 

Southern Highlands, Mittagong 

Christmas drinks in the 
fascinating garden of Taliesin. 
Details to follow. 

Western Australia, Perth 

Christmas drinks at home of 
Ros & Max Stewart, Coolbinia 
(Perth), at 4 pm. JohnViska 
will give an overview of the 
recent Annual Conference. 
Contact: Sue Monger (08) 
93841575 

6 Wednesday 

Victoria, Melbourne 

‘Exploring the Golf Links Estate 
in Camberwell’. 

Michael Humphries leads a 
tour around this interesting 
estate developed between the 
wars. Meet at corner 
Christowel St & Camberwell Rd 
Melway 60 A3, for 6.30pm start 
then a BYO picnic tea at 5 
Claremont Cres, Canterbury. 
Enquires: 98361881 


Southern Highlands, Mittagong 

Christmas drinks in Barbara 
and Graham Pearson’s 
fascinating garden of Taliesin, 
at 12 Duke St Mittagong. 
Canapes & refreshments 
provided, members $30, non 
members $35. 

10 Sunday 

South Australia 

Christmas drinks at 5pm at 
Merilyn Kuchel’s, 50 Old Carey 
Gully Road, Stirling, Bring a 
plate of festive fare, drinks 
provided. 

FEBRUARY 

8 Thursday 

Victoria, Melbourne 

Walk/talk led by Mary 
Chapman looking at restoration 
proposals for Carlton Gardens. 
Meet at the Hochgurtel 
fountain at 6.00pm for 6.30pm 
start. BYO picnic tea to have on 
lawns. Enquires: 98361881 

18 Sunday 

New South Wales, Sydney 

North Sydney/Lavender 
Bay Heritage Walk taking in 
Graythwaite and down through 
“The Secret Garden” created by 
Wendy Whitley on Railcorp 
land, ending with optional 
lunch at a Kirribilli cafe. 

Venue: Meet 10.30am 
Graythwaite Estate, 50 Union 
Street, North Sydney 
Members $10, guests: $15 
Enq./bookings: Stuart Read 
9873 8554, email 
Stuart.Read@heritage.nsw. 
gov.au 

MARCH 
11 Sunday 

New South Wales, Sydney 

Croydon/Ashfield Heritage 
Walk, 10.30am. Members $10, 
guests $15. Enq./bookings: 
Stuart Read 9873 8554, email 
Stuart.Read@heritage.nsw. 
gov.au 


Best wishes to all for a 
happy Christmas 2006 



NMC Committee 
2006-2007 

Following the 26th Annual General Meeting of 
the Society, and the subsequent election of the 
executive, the National Management 
Committee for 2006-7 is: 

Elected Members: Max Bourke (Vice-Chair), 
Nina Crone, Malcolm Faul (Treasurer), Sarah 
Lucas, Colleen Morris (Chair), Stuart Read 
(Public Officer), Christine Reid, Di Wilkins 
(Secretary). State Representatives: Cecily 
Dean (Qld), Wendy Dwyer (Vic), Wendy Joyner 
(SA), Ivan Saltmarsh (Tas), Jill Scheetz (ACT) 
and Chris Webb (NSW). The WA State 
Representative is to be shared over the Branch 
committee. 

Conference 

IDEAS SOUGHT 

If you have any ideas what you would like 
featured at the 2007 AGHS Conference then 
pass your thoughts on to the ACT, Monaro, 
Riverina Branch. 

As the host, the branch is currently planning 
for the conference that will be held in the 
Albury area. 

It’s envisaged the conference will focus on 
historic landscapes, gardens and parks 
associated with Great Rivers. Stories of the 
region and its people will also be a source of 
conference themes. There will be talks, site 
visits and a social program. 

Anyone who has special knowledge of the 
area or knows of interesting places to visit is 
encouraged to contact the planning committee 
so their knowledge can contribute to the event. 
The contact is Madeleine Maple at 
mmaple@grapevine.com.au. 

Yarralumla’s 
English garden 

The ACT, Monaro, Riverina Branch is also 
working with Urban Services and Parks and 
Places on plans to improve the conservation of 
the English Garden atYarralumla in Canberra. 
Anyone with a knowledge of the history of the 
garden or interested in garden conservation 
and prepared to help is encouraged to contact 
the Committee. 
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Around & about 


Film tribute to a 
‘most remarkable 
landscape city’ 

A new documentary film, A Gardener’s City-Canberra’s 
Garden Heritage, pays tribute to the part played by 
both public and private gardeners in creating the Garden 
City. The 30-minute documentary, which will be available 
on DVD and VHS, would make an ideal Christmas present 
for anyone interested in gardening history. Excerpts from 
the film were previewed at the recent National Conference 
in Adelaide. 

A Gardener’s City was commissioned by the Australian 
Garden History Society as part of its role in documenting 
Australia's gardening heritage. Major funding was 
provided by the ACT Government’s Heritage Unit. Other 
sponsors include The Australian Garden History Society, 
the Dame Elisabeth Murdoch Trust, the Royal Canberra Golf 
Club and The Production Hub which produced the film for 
theAGHS. 

The film is presented by noted Australian gardening 
writer and photographerTrisha Dixon, a long-time active 
AGHS member and former Journal editor, who interviews 
leading Australian landscape architects, historians, 
educators and writers who discuss the origins, creation 
and coming of age of the Garden City. 

In the film, landscape historian Professor Ken Taylor, 
describes Canberra as “the most remarkable landscape city 
in the world”. The film traces Canberra’s development into 
the Garden City from the choice of site at the turn of the 
20th century to the present day, noting some of the 



ABOVE & BELOW: Stills from the Canberra shooting of A Gardener’s City, 
commissioned by the Australian Garden History Society. 


challenges now needing to be addressed, such as water 
shortages and changing land use. 

Writer and producer Brian Voce, a member of the Canberra 
branch, said the documentary noted many of the factors 
which made Canberra a unique gardening city, including the 
blurring of boundaries between public streetscapes and 
private gardens, the lack of front fences, hidden utilities and 
services and the long-standing free plant issue for new 
homeowners. The development of Canberra from a 
windswept, degraded limestone plain to one of the world’s 
most beautiful cities was an amazing story and the film drew 
attention to the many individuals who made it possible. 

Gardener’s City was directed by Fausto Pighin and the 
executive producer was Chris Hindes, both of The 
Production Hub, Deakin. 

The DVD can be ordered from: Brian Voce (02) 62381446 or Chris 
Hindes (02) 6282 7377 at the special introductory price of $39-95 
incl. GST - and for Society Members 
$34.95 inch GST, plus $10 packaging 
and postage. 

Packers' patch 



Thanks to John and Beverley Joyce, 
Laura Lewis, Di Ellerton, Ann 
Rayment, Georgina Whitehead, Sandi 
Pullman, Mary Chapman, Kathy 
Wright, Pamela Jellie and Fran Faul 
for their hard work in packing the last 
issue of the journal. 

Credit where due 

In the last issue of the journal the 
photography of the Abbotsford 
Convent garden was by Alida 
McKern. 
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M ost Australians 
with an interest in 
Australian history know 
about the Eureka Stockade but many do not specifically 
know about the The Eureka Stockade gardens. 

The gardens were set aside by the people of Ballarat East 
in the late 19th Century to mark the Eureka Rebellion of 
1854, a huge step in the development of political and social 
democracy in Australia. And from December 3 this year the 
gardens will be the focus of Eureka Week. 

While the 12-acre gardens define the site of the rebellion, 
they contain no visible relics of the Eureka Stockade or the 
battle. Below the gardens lies the course of the Eureka gold 
lead, and on the north western corner is the site of the Free 
Trade Hotel, key determinants of the battle scene and the 
Eureka Stockade. However, the likelihood of buried relics 
associated with the battle, its participants and related sites 
gives the Eureka Stockade gardens high archeological 


ABOVE & BELOW: The Eureka Stockade Memorial Park gardens today and 
(above left) an old postcard of the site. 


EUREKA,THE GARDENS! 



significance. 

The early establishment of the gardens as a memorial, 
just 16 years after the battle, has preserved the site’s 
archeological potential. Then it was considered to contain 
the greater portion, if not all, of the stockade. 

The land, any potential archeological deposits and relics, 
and the various commemorative elements which trigger the 
public imagination are all crucial to its significance. 

A highlight is the Eureka Stockade Monument (1884), 
whose site was selected by community vote. The 
monument was one of the earliest substantial 
commemorative structures in Victoria and continues to be a 
focal point for Eureka anniversaries and protests. 


The gardens since 1854 

1855-69: Mining on the Eureka Stockade site 
1869: Ballarat East Borough Council tries to determine 
stockade site and reserves land believed to contain the 
greater portion if not all of the site 
1884: Attempt to locate exact site; commemorative 
monument is proposed. Several hundred oldtimers gather 
and, after heated debate - agree to disagree and vote on a 
compromise site in the south-east corner of the gardens. 
“After the lapse of 30 years some difficulty was at first met 
with the identifying of the exact site of the Stockade, and 
the spot on which the monument is placed was chosen by 
the general agreement of many of the diggers and others 
who were either present at the encounter between the 
troopers and the insurgents, or were at the time familiar 
with the Stockade and its surroundings” - History of 
Ballarat by W.B.Withers (1887) 
1885: Gardens gazetted as the 
Eureka Stockade 
1891: Council erects picket fence 
around gardens, plants trees and 
creates Lake Elsworth (later filled in 
for swimming pool) 

1912: Residents form Eureka 
Stockade Memorial Committee 
(later Eureka Stockade Memorial 
Park Committee) 

1912-1980S: Boundaries extended 
and features introduced, such as 
Lake Penhalluriack, a rotunda, 
nursery, tree plantings, gardens 
and paths, drinking fountain, small 
and large halls, gates, swimming 
pool, caravan park, diorama and 
replica of the Stockade (several of 
these no longer exist) 

1998-2004: Eureka Centre opens. 
2004: Gardens precinct added to 
National Heritage List 
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